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PHILIPPINE PROBLEMS. 

BY HENET 0. IDE, RECENTLY GOVERNOR-GENERAL OP THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 



The doctors who for some months past, in the columns of 
The North American Review and elsewhere,, have published 
prescriptions for curing the ills of the Filipino people, have dif- 
fered widely in diagnosis and remedies recommended for adminis- 
tration to the patient. 

Major L. L. Seaman is of the opinion that "the hope of the 
Philippines lies in the free admission of Chinese to the islands," 
which, he insists, " will do more to promote the industrial devel- 
opment and the civilization of these islands than any other factor; 
and the sooner America appreciates this fact and acts upon it, 
the more prompt will be her relief from her present embarrassing 
condition."* 

Ex-Judge James H. Blount solves the problem with equal ease 
and greater exuberance of language: " Let a date be fixed by the 
United States Congress for turning over the government of the 
archipelago to its people, a date which will afford to the great 
majority of the present generation a reasonable expectation of 
living to see the independence of their country, and all political 
unrest, including most of the brigandage of the islands, will at 
once cease. . . . Then unborn national life will leap for joy 
in the womb of time. Te Denms will be celebrated in each 
church of every town in the archipelago, from Aparri to Zam- 
boanga. Aglipai himself may even say, 'Now, Lord, let my 
schism depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen my salvation.' "t 

Senator Francis G. Newlands, while opposed to the retention of 
the islands by the United States, believes that " the country had in 

* Nobth American Review, May 17th, 1907. 

t" Philippine Independence, When," "Philippine Independence, Why," 
Nobth American Review, January 18th, 1907, June 21st, 1907. 
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two campaigns decided that the Philippines should be retained, 
. . . and that the best men of both parties were now intent 
upon solving the question in a manner consistent with the theory 
and traditions of our government." After a visit to the islands, 
the Senator was convinced that the "Philippine Commission is 
conscientiously working out the problems of good government, 
with a single eye to the prosperity and advancement of the Fili 
pino people. ... It is pre-eminently a government for the 
people, and its purpose is to instruct the people, and particularly 
the peasant class, so as to give them a realization of what justice 
in individual rights and civil responsibility mean/' He com- 
mends the work of the government in education, road-building, 
harbor and municipal improvements, the development of agri- 
cultural interests, and the construction of new railroads. The 
remedies that he proposes are mainly an authorization of the 
issue of bonds by the insular government, guaranteed by the 
United States, for the construction of railroads, the establishment 
of an agricultural bank, and the making of needed permanent 
improvements, together with the repeal of the act extending our 
coast navigation laws to the Philippine Islands.* 

Mr. W. J. Bryan, through the columns of his " Commoner," 
has repeatedly advocated the declaration of early independence 
of the Philippine Islands, with the exception of the great island 
of Mindanao, and the Jolo archipelago. 

After a service in the islands of between six and seven years, as 
Philippine Commissioner, Secretary of Finance and Justice, Vice- 
Governor and Governor-General, with such thorough knowledge 
of the people, their habits, customs, training, civic aspirations, 
political capacity and economic resources, as come from a close 
personal acquaintance and contact with all classes, and from 
repeated journeys through nearly every part of the archipelago, 
I am unable to agree with the solutions proposed by any of the 
gentlemen above mentioned, or to deem any of them alone as 
sufficient to accomplish the results best for the Filipinos, and most 
consistent with the honor, good faith and dignity of the United 
States. 

Major Seaman's advocacy of the introduction of Chinese 
presents no discussion of the effect of such introduction upon the 

* " A Democrat in the Philippines," Nobth Ameeican Review, Decem- 
ber, 1905. 
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Filipino people themselves, and apparently disregards them as a 
factor in the situation. The language which he uses in describ- 
ing the Filipinos would indicate that he regarded them as so 
worthless, depraved and vicious that it is unnecessary to give the 
slightest consideration to their interests or feelings. He calls the 
islands " that region of treachery and savagery." He believes that 
our school-teachers must fail "in the attempt to educate these 
semi-savage, deceitful Malays, tainted with Spanish cross, who 
for centuries will be unable to eradicate the treacherous, cow- 
ardly instincts of their race." He cannot believe " that such a 
creature, the natural product of a tropical environment, whose 
evolution has taken ages in the development of the instincts of 
treachery, the characteristics and qualities that have enabled him 
to preserve his existence in the land of the tiger and the viper, 
could be suddenly translated into a self-governing citizen." He 
calls the Filipino "a Malay savage," and thinks that the self- 
governing ability cannot " be hypodermically injected in concen- 
trated essence into the ignorant, treacherous, low-bred Filipino." 
However deserving of reprobation the Filipino may be, his 
undesirable qualities can hardly be the result of efforts to " pre- 
serve his existence in the land of the tiger and the viper," because 
there never was a tiger, or any of his near relatives, in the Philip- 
pine Islands, unless brought there in a cage from Asia as a sub- 
ject of great curiosity to the natives, nor have I ever heard of a 
viper in all that region. The islands are singularly free from 
poisonous animals or reptiles, far more so than those sections of 
the United States where the rattlesnake, the moccasin and the 
copperhead abound. The Filipino has his imperfections, and very 
marked ones. He is ignorant of all political institutions and civil 
duties, and is without the necessity, and therefore without the 
inclination, to labor as continuously and ambitiously as is done by 
races who live in sterner climes and less fruitful regions. He has 
and reads very few newspapers, and in times of war he has 
reverted to practices of artifice and cruelty such as are now con- 
demned by more enlightened nations. He lacks the push and 
energy essential to invention, creation of literature, the best devel- 
opment of the physical resources of a country, and the organiza- 
tion of great commercial and industrial enterprises. On the 
other hand, he is temperate— more so, by far, than any other 
people with whom I have ever been intimately acquainted; ho 
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has an ever-present and intense love for home and family; he is 
generally inclined to obey the laws — so much so that the city 
of Manila, undoubtedly, has less crimes of violence than any 
other city of its size under the American flag; he is hospitable, 
polite and, if fairly well educated, of most gracious manners. He 
is ordinarily very susceptible to kind and sympathetic advances 
and courteous treatment, and is strongly influenced by appeals 
to sentiment. This last quality makes him more easily a prey to 
the agitator and demagogue. The replies to Major Seaman's 
theory seem obvious. In the first place, we exclude the Chinese 
from our own immediate country, notwithstanding the admirable 
qualities which they possess. It would be inconsistent to say that, 
while formidable to us, we would let them loose upon the more 
defenceless Filipino. In the second place, an inundation of Chi- 
nese in the Philippines, which would be sure to occur to the extent 
of millions by reason of the enormously high wages which the 
Chinese there earn compared with what they receive in their 
own country, would end the possibility of obtaining modifications 
in the tariff barriers which the United States has erected against 
the Philippine sugar and tobacco. The claim that our own sugar 
and tobacco interests would thus be brought directly into competi- 
tion with those of cheap Asiatic labor would then be unanswer- 
able, and our present unjust policy of treating the islands as 
alien for the purposes of tobacco and sugar only, but as domestic 
for the purposes of coastwise trade, would be perpetuated. In the 
next place, while it is very probably true that the introduction of 
the Chinese would result in the more rapid industrial develop- 
ment of the islands, yet our business there is not primarily the 
development of the islands, but the development of the people 
of the islands. A great influx of Chinese would result immedi- 
ately in an almost complete arrest of the development of the 
Filipino people along progressive lines. Major Seaman furnishes 
the answer to himself when he says of the Chinese: "When put 
in competition with the Bornean, the Filipino, the Singalese the 
Hawaiian, the Japanese and the Hindu, he invariably wins, as 
may be seen by his rise from poverty to wealth and influence in the 
cities of Singapore, Calcutta, Manila, Honolulu and Yokohama." 
All who are familiar with conditions in Singapore and in the 
Straits Settlements know perfectly well that the original inhabit- 
ants have been driven to the wall and are poverty-stricken and 
vol. ciixxxvi. — no. 625. 33 
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helpless. Singapore is called a British city, and the Straits Set- 
tlements are under British rule; but both are Chinese regions 
almost exclusively, and the native and original owners of the 
regions count for little more than the cattle. In the Philippine 
Islands the Chinaman is hated — hated, doubtless, for his virtues 
there as here, but still hated. For us to inundate the islands with 
hordes of Chinese against the wishes of the inhabitants would be 
an act of the basest perfidy. 

So far as Mr. Bryan's proposition — to give early independence 
to all parts of the Philippine Islands, except Mindanao and the 
Jolo archipelago — is based upon the theory that we ought not to 
govern people without their consent, the theory vanishes into thin 
air the moment that it is proposed to retain the immense areas 
included in the excepted parts. If it is just and wise to retain 
Mindanao and Jolo, it is equally just and wise to control the rest 
of the islands, unless that remainder is composed of people so 
civilized and developed as to require totally different treatment. 
That reduces the whole question to one of the capacity of the 
inhabitants to govern themselves. That is a question of fact, and 
upon that fact the judgment of the American people apparently 
is, and is rightly, that no considerable portion of the people of 
the islands have yet had sufficient education, training or experi- 
ence in free institutions to fit them at present for self-government. 
Mr. Bryan was in the islands for a few weeks, visited Manila, and 
a few other important towns, was feasted and courteously treated 
by Americans and leading Filipinos, and acquired only the cur- 
sory and extremely superficial knowledge of actual conditions 
that could be thus obtained. 

Judge Blount was longer in the islands, first in the army, then 
for a time in the insular service. His opportunities for intelligent 
judgment were greatly superior to those of Mr. Bryan; but his view 
of the proper policy to be pursued in the future, and that ought to 
basemen pursued in the past, seems to be largely influenced by 
l\i8j predilections in favor of military rule. He states that the 
Sjiurman Commission, first appointed for the purpose of attempt- 
ing'^ end bloodshed and produce peace and good order, "hoped 
thaj^he Filipinos could be persuaded to give up their idea of inde- 
pendence. The army knew letter." He declared that Secretary 
Taft, when he was at the head of the Philippine Commission, 
"was not then a judge. He was a partisan of the Eepublican 
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party, an advocate. . . . He accepted the views of the natives 
not in arms as against that of the army. The Commission 
brought with them the theory that kindness would win the people 
over, and they at once proceeded to act conformably to that 
amiable delusion." Was Judge Blount opposed to kindness? 
Does he mean that the army knew that kindness could be of no 
service, and that the only method of dealing with the people was 
by the mailed fist and the iron heel? He proceeds: "Whether 
the country should be ready for civil government on a fixed date 
or not, it had to be. Within less than six months after, the 
flames of insurrection broke out anew in Batangas and the adja- 
cent provinces, and it became necessary to give the military a free 
hand." It is true that the province of Batangas was passed over 
to the civil government too early, but it is equally true that that 
province, like every other one that was organized under the civil 
government in the year 1902, was so organized upon the recom- 
mendation of Major-General McArthur, the commander-in-chief 
of the United States forces in the Philippine Islands. General 
McArthur, in writing, recommended the inauguration of civil 
government in the various provinces wherein it was so inaugu- 
rated as a measure of peace, a means of ending war. His judgment 
was entirely sound and wise, and agreed with that of the Com- 
mission, except that he made a mistake as to the real condition of 
the province of Batangas. Judge Blount finally says that Gov- 
ernor Taft's error led him to reduce most impracticably the army 
of occupation and the number of armed posts against military 
advice. The army of occupation at one time numbered over 
sixty thousand soldiers and officers. That number was gradually 
reduced, upon recommendation of Judge Taft and other authori- 
ties. Governor Taft finally recommended the reduction to fifteen 
thousand American troops. The reduction was made, and made 
with perfect safety, and that number has not been exceeded in 
recent years. The policy of inaugurating civil government, and 
taking the Filipinos in to aid the government, was one of the 
greatest measures of peace, one that every wise student of Philip- 
pine affairs recognized as most beneficial, most conducive to the 
substantial results of universal peace that have been achieved. 
Nothing could be more clearly demonstrated than was the wisdom 
of Governor Taff s recommendations in this behalf by subsequent 
events. Judge Blount proceeds : " Caring for the peaceably 
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inclined people ... is not the only problem which can be 
competently handled by the military alone." He then goes on to 
describe the number of prisoners in the jails, and the unsanitary 
conditions which ensued, and says : " If the military authorities 
had had charge of those prisoners, it is safe to say that the mor- 
tality among them would be far less. Possibly half or even three- 
fourths of those who died would have lived. Political necessity, 
inherent in our former government, kept the army from acting 
then, and keeps it from talking now." He further inquires, after 
stating the conditions that existed in November in the province 
of Samar : " Why was not the situation turned over to the military 
authorities?" He answers this question in his second article as 
follows : " The failure to order out the troops was due to the fact 
that such action, cabled to the United States, might hurt the 
administration in the Presidential election then approaching, by 
creating at home an impression that the situation as to proper 
order was not well in hand." It is a moderate statement to say 
that this insinuation or direct charge is absolutely unfounded in 
fact, and furnishes a key to a considerable portion of Judge 
Blount's two articles. Either he was then laboring under the 
impression, from his proclivities as a Georgia Democrat, or he has 
since acquired the impression, that there was something sinister 
in the failure to make an early suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus, and let the army loose in the province of Samar. How 
many people in the United States know or care whether the army 
of the United States is or is not used in the Philippines in con- 
nection with any particular incident ? To what extent could any 
Presidential election have been affected by a statement that the 
army, instead of the Philippine constabulary, was engaged in 
maintaining order in the single province of Samar ? I have per- 
sonal knowledge on the subject of the considerations governing 
the procedure of the insular government in Samar. I was in con- 
stant consultation with Governor-General Wright upon that sub- 
ject when it was under discussion from day to day. There was the 
same unwillingness to use the army in the islands after the com- 
plete inauguration of civil government and general pacification 
that there is in the United States. It was considered to be better 
for the Filipino people that good order among them should be 
maintained by their own insular police force and constabulary 
rather than by the army of the United States. In the end it 
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appeared that the situation in Samar — with its immense forests, 
almost pathless, its deep ravines, its heavy rains, its large unin- 
habited regions — presented so many formidable difficulties for the 
limited number of constabulary, who are also required to be the 
peace officers among seven or eight million people, that the aid of 
some of the United States army forces ought to be invoked. The 
officers of the army were always ready, and more than ready, to 
render assistance when requested, and it wae purely a question of 
practical expediency in the islands as to whether the necessity had 
or had not arisen for employing them to aid in controlling the 
situation. The action taken was not in any way directed from 
Washington, nor, so far as I have any reason to believe, aside from 
Judge Blount's statements, influenced by any considerations of 
the political situation in the United States. Judge Blount fur- 
ther states : " No matter how high the character of the respon- 
sible heads of such Colonial government, they will let go nothing 
that will hurt the administration." Since the complete inagu- 
ration of civil government in the Philippine Islands, there has 
been absolutely no censorship of the press, nor has any person 
connected with the administration had the slightest knowledge as 
to the character of the individual cable messages or correspondence 
sent from the islands to the United States. The whole conduct 
of the government has been open and aboveboard. It has, un- 
doubtedly, made mistakes, but suppression of information has not 
been one of them. It is inconceivable that the Commission could 
have been animated by the base and ignoble partisan prejudices 
thus charged against them. During most of the year 1904, there 
were but four American Commissioners present in the islands. 
Of these Governor-General Wright was a lifelong Democrat, as 
he is to-day, and General Smith, then a member of the Commis- 
sion, and now Governor-General, was and is a Bryan Democrat. 
Both of these gentlemen, as well as the other members of the 
Commission, were high-minded and honorable men, who felt that 
they were charged with a trust of the greatest responsibility, and 
were bound to exercise it with the utmost fidelity and loyalty to 
the true interests of the people whose guardians they were. 

The solution offered by Senator Newlands in his discussion 
seems to recognize actual events. Every department of the gov- 
ernment of the United States has passed upon the question as to 
whether we ought to assume the position of trustee of the Filipino 
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people, from which we had ousted the Spanish government. The 
Peace Commission to negotiate the treaty with Spain, composed 
partly of Bepublicans and partly of Democrats, arranged for the 
acquisition of the islands. The President authorized the execu- 
tion of a treaty upon this basis. The Senate, after the fullest 
discussion, ratified the treaty by Eepublican and Democratic 
votes, the latter acting in part under the advice of Mr. Bryan. 
Both houses, embracing both political parties, made the appropri- 
ation to pay to Spain the stipulated sum. Congress has passed 
repeated acts for the government of the islands, and theoretically 
for the benefit of the inhabitants thereof. The discussions upon 
these acts have been largely free from partisan considerations. 
The Supreme Court of the United States has decided that the 
action of Congress in this behalf was within the limits of the Con- 
stitution. In two Presidential elections an appeal to the people 
has been made on the Philippine problem, as well as upon others, 
and the result in both cases has been an adherence to the policy 
upon which we have entered. 

The subject for discussion should be, having entered upon this 
great trust, how best, most wisely and most honorably can we 
fulfil it? Our policy has been declared before all mankind by 
those entitled to declare it. President McKinley, a most loyal 
friend of the Filipinos, thus stated our duty : " The Philippines 
are ours, not to exploit, but to develop, to educate, to train in the 
science of self-government." His Secretary of War, Mr. Eoot, 
who was charged with the direct responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the islands, has thus announced : 

" There seems no reasonable cause to doubt that, under the policy 
already effectually inaugurated, the institutions already implanted, the 
process already begun in the Philippine Islands, if these be not repressed 
and interrupted, the Filipino people will follow in the footsteps of the 
people of Cuba, but more slowly indeed, because they are not as advanced ; 
yet as surely they will grow in capacity for self-government and, receiv- 
ing power as they grow in capacity, will eventually come to have such 
relations to the people of the United States as now the people of Cuba 
have, differing in details as conditions and needs differ, the same in prin- 
ciple, and the same in beneficent results." 

President Eoosevelt has declared: 

" To withdraw our government from the islands at this time would 
mean to the average native loss of a barely won civil freedom. We have 
established in the islands a government by Americans assisted by Fili- 
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pinos. We are steadily striving to transform this into a government by 
Filipinos assisted by Americans." 

Secretary Taft, from his position as the President of the Philip- 
pine Commission, Governor of the Islands, and Secretary of War, 
has set forth our relations to the Filipinos thus : 

" The great object we now have in the Philippines is to build up the 
government there so as to make it more and more useful to the Filipinos, 
so that they may ultimately become an educated, intelligent and self- 
governing people." 

It would be difficult to conceive declarations of a more lofty 
policy, or one founded more strongly in the highest sense of 
national honor and national obligation. Can we abandon, in the 
face of all mankind, the trust which we assumed knowingly and 
deliberately, because somebody is of the opinion that the army 
ought sooner to have been brought into requisition in some par- 
ticular province of the islands, or conceives the idea that such 
action, though taken by a Democratic Governor-General, was for 
the purpose of electing President Eoosevelt, or because it cost 
more to maintain a portion of our army and navy in and about 
the Philippine Islands than it would if they remained at home, or 
because the islands are not as rapidly developed as they would be 
if the Chinese hordes were poured into them, or because our 
trade with the islands is less than had been anticipated, or 
because our wards are not all grateful for the tremendous aid 
that we have given them? In point of fact, the progress in the 
islands has been very great in the construction of roads, bridges, 
public buildings and harbor improvements; in the extermination 
of contagious diseases of men and animals; in the development 
of scientific institutions of very high grade; in the establishment 
of an educational system which furnishes instruction to half a 
million children otherwise uninstructed; in the establishment and 
maintenance of a fixed and stable currency on the gold standard, 
in place of the daily fluctuating one of silver; in the organization 
of a judiciary system and legal procedure as good as is found in 
the United States; in the organization of municipal, provincial 
and insular governments, wherein the largest proportion of em- 
ployees and officers are Filipinos; in the gradual training of the 
people in the arts of self-government; in the recognition of the 
rights of free speech, free assembly, free discussion of public 
questions; in putting the finances of the islands on a firm and 
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secure basis, so that its credit is of the very highest; in the estab- 
lishment of a rigid system of civil service, more rigid and more 
thoroughly applied than anywhere in the United States; and, 
finally, in the inauguration of a legislative assembly every mem- 
ber of which is a Filipino, chosen by popular election, and which 
has equal power in all legislation with the Commission, three of 
the eight members of the latter body also being Filipinos. The 
great lessons of good order and self-restraint are being gradually 
taught Probably we have gone too fast Probably we have fed 
to the Filipinos too strong food before their digestions were in 
condition to assimilate it. We should be willing to make progress 
at a moderate pace, and not a furious gallop. Lord Cromer, on 
retiring from his long career of usefulness in Egypt, among other 
things said: 

" I shall deprecate any brisk change, any violent new departure, more 
especially, if necessary I shall urge that this spurious, manufactured 
movement in favor of the rapid development of parliamentary institu- 
tions be treated for what it is worth, and, let me add, it is worth very 
little." 

Bishop Brent, whose long experience in the Philippines, high 
character, and thorough interest in the success of our experiment 
there are well known, as lately as July 20th last said : 

" It is pace that kills, whether on the race-track or in the realm of 
politics, and we are running for a fall. . . . We have been going at 
a pace unsuited to the people. The ballot is the last and not the first 
gift of civilization, demanding a high measure of understanding." 

It is said that the Filipinos all desire early or immediate inde- 
pendence, and that this is shown among other ways by the result 
of the recent election for members of the legislative assembly. 
These propositions cannot be unqualifiedly assented to. "La 
Democracia," the organ of the Progresista party, just before the 
election on the 30th of July last, declared : 

" We are becoming more and more confirmed in our conviction that, if 
independence were granted us to-day, tyranny and oppression would 
reign supreme in the Philippines, and, saddest of all, we would be op- 
pressed and vexed by our own kind, and civil war would be inevitable." 

At the election, the total vote throughout the islands was 
97,803 out of a population of between seven and eight million 
people, not including Moros and non-Christian tribes. The vote 
was only one and four-tenths per cent, of the population. The 
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people, therefore, did not speak. An extremely small minority 
took an interest in the election, and in many cases agitators were 
chosen as representatives. Of eighty members elected, sixteen were 
Progresistas, whose platform favors a continued relation between 
the United States and the Philippine Islands, until the Filipinos 
shall have been trained in the art of government, and become 
economically and politically able to maintain a substantial gov- 
ernment of their own. Nineteen unpledged or independent candi- 
dates were chosen, who will probably in the main be conservative 
and act with the Progresistas. The " Libertas " of Manila, three 
days after the election said : 

" The American flag floating over Port Santiago should be replaced by 
the Filipino colors. But, frankly speaking, this seems very far from 
being realized. In the first place, it is very doubtful if the coming as- 
sembly will be a truly genuine representation of all the Filipino people. 
More than fire-sixths of the legal voters took no part in the election. 
Can it be said, therefore, that the assembly would truly express the will 
of the Filipino people in its entirety? Moreover, the desire of a people, 
of an individual, to be independent, and the capacity of being so, are two 
different propositions. ... In spite of the almost unanimous wish 
of the Hindus and the Japanese to be independent, no one believes that 
these people are capable of constituting independent and civilized 
nations in the sense of sociology and modern international light. A 
youngster may be desirous of leaving the tutelage of his parents; but, not- 
withstanding his laudable desire, wise legislation does not, by any means, 
recognize his capacity to make good use of his liberty. Faculty for self- 
government comes from the head, while the desire for it is a matter of 
sentiment." 

The " Libertas " is the church organ, and represents the senti- 
ments of the Catholic hierarchy, which is a mighty power in the 
islands. When Archbishop Harty, the highest religious au- 
thority there, was recently in the United States, he stated, in a 
published interview: "It would be a burning disgrace for the 
United States to abandon the Philippines. I want to use that 
word. It would be a shame." That this consideration affected 
the Catholic vote in the last Presidential election in the United 
States is a matter that cannot admit of doubt. And it will affect 
future elections. The church fears confiscation, such as has oc- 
curred in Mexico and in other Latin countries, if the protecting 
power of the United States be withdrawn. This is another reason 
why the whole subject should be taken out of politics. In my 
opinion, comparatively few of the well-educated, conservative, 
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property-owning and judicious Filipinos desire early independ- 
ence. On the contrary, they fear the result, and look only for 
revolution and chaos in such an event, notwithstanding their 
natural interest and pride in their own people. On the 30th of 
August, 1905, Governor Arturo Dancel of Eizal province, not an 
appointed officer, but one elected by the people, appeared before 
the Taft visiting party of Senators and Congressmen, to testify. 
He is a full-blooded Filipino, and he said : 

" I wish to state, in the first place, that the sensible people of the 
Philippines, those who really have a love for their country, cannot, for 
one moment, think of absolute independence in the immediate future, 
owing to the present conditions and circumstances of the islands. . . . 
I believe that, in case of creating immediate independence, and the estab- 
lishment of a Filipino government at the present time, in place of peace 
we would have anarchy; the right of might would prevail, not the right 
of law." 

Governor Dancel since giving this testimony, which was widely 
published, has been re-elected by the people of his province. Dur- 
ing the visit of the Taft party Dr. Pardo de Tavera, one of the 
most highly educated men in the Philippine Islands, testified : 

" There is no difference of opinion among educated, cultivated men who 
are honest with themselves, as to the idea that for the present it will be 
impracticable to have independence, nor do they fail to see that their 
having it would only mean that they would lose it in a short time, and 
not be able to enjoy it. . . . The intelligent people know that they 
are not prepared for independence now, but there is some attraction for 
the common people." 

Substantially the same testimony was given by Chief-Justice 
Arellano, Commissioners Luzuriaga and Legarda and others, who 
are highly educated and public-spirited men. 

Some highly interesting testimony as to what would be likely 
to occur if the Filipinos were left to govern themselves appears in 
the article of Judge Blount above referred to. He states that, in 
the year 1904, the province of Samar was being overrun by out- 
laws and brigands, and that, in less than one hundred days, more 
than fifty thousand people had been made homeless by their depre- 
dations. The outlaws who committed these outrages were with- 
out exception Filipinos. The fifty thousand people who were 
rendered homeless in that single province, one province out of 
forty, were all Filipinos. It was Filipino against Filipino, and 
the cause of this frightful condition, according to Judge Blount, 
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was that the Philippine native constabulary was insufficient to 
maintain order, and the United States army ought to have been 
called in. If all the restraining influences of the United States 
were withdrawn, how long would it be before the condition which 
Judge Blount so graphically describes in Samar would be ex- 
tended from one end of the islands to the other ? 

It is apparent to the most casual observer that the islands have 
not the slightest defensive power against foreign aggression. This 
is universally recognized among the agitators, Philippine and 
American, who demand immediate independence. Nor can any- 
thing be more certain than that, with the universal land hunger 
now prevailing among the nations of the earth, occasion for of- 
fence against the Philippine Islands would quickly arise; and 
they would become dependents of people with far less altruistic 
motives than we have professed, and are in fact in the main acting 
upon. To meet this most palpable difficulty, it is proposed that 
the islands should be neutralized by international agreement. It 
is highly improbable that the United States will ever enter into 
any such agreement. It has never taken such a step, except in the 
case of the Samoan Islands, in relation to which a treaty was exe- 
cuted in July, 1889, at Berlin, between the United States, Ger- 
many and Great Britain, wherein it was stipulated, among other 
things, that " the independence and autonomy of the government 
of the Samoan Islands is recognized." The treaty was a compact 
that neither of the three powers would appropriate the islands, 
and was a caveat to all the rest of the world to keep their hands 
off. The practical working of this tripartite agreement was found 
to be filled with difficulties and embarrassments and jealousies, to 
such an extent that it was deemed impracticable to continue it. 
Within ten years from its date, the kingdom of Samoa had ceased 
to exist, Germany had appropriated the greater portion of the 
group, the United States the small island of Tutuila and adjacent 
smaller islands, together with the valuable harbor of Pago Pago, 
and Great Britain had received compensation for the surrender 
of its supposed rights by redelimitation of the boundaries of its 
spheres of influence in other parts of the Pacific Ocean and in 
South Africa. An entangling alliance of that kind is not likely 
to be entered upon again. Aside from the embarrassment of such 
agreements, they are usually ineffectual, as is illustrated in the 
case of Egypt, which has become practically a British colony, and 
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in the case of Manchuria, which was supposed to be neutralized at 
the expiration of the Japanese and Chinese war, but which was 
converted into a Bussian annex almost before the ink of the agree- 
ment was dry. The neutralization of Switzerland in 1815 was of 
a country which had large resources within itself, and had dis- 
played remarkable vigor in defending its own rights; but the 
neutralization was primarily not for the benefit of the inhabitants 
of Switzerland, but for the safety of the nations of Europe. Simi- 
lar considerations led to the action in relation to the kingdom of 
Belgium in 1839. The proposed neutralization of Korea has 
eventuated only in its practical absorption by Japan. 

On the whole, it would seem that no other course is yet feasible 
for dealing with the Philippine Islands than that of tutelage, 
training, high and sympathetic guidance. That is the course 
upon which we have entered, and we ought to continue in it until 
the time shall arrive, which no one can now definitely fix, when 
the people of the islands shall have become so trained and edu- 
cated and accustomed to self-restraint, and to the exercise of the 
powers of government, and so financially equipped as to be able 
to maintain a respectable government, when the question of inde- 
pendence may become a real, practically impending one. When 
that time arrives, the people of the islands may and may not desire 
independence. They may prefer, and they quite probably will, 
to continue to receive the aid and sympathy of the great American 
Eepublic, provided our administration is sufficiently wise, sym- 
pathetic and altruistic. 

Henky C. Ide. 



